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ABSTRACT 

The results of a survey of 13 high school seniors of 
the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe are analyzed in this 1971 study 
designea to test the impact of an American Indian literature coursa 
offered at Cheyenne— Eagle Butte High School. Results of a 
questionnaire given before and after the literature course are 
presented in tabular form showing, in percentages, the responses on 
which the following 4 conclusions are based; that students read more 
when the material concerned Indians; that students did not learn to 
enjoy reading more; that students realized the value of "reading to 
learn"; and that students learned about their culture and heritage 
from the course. Four recommendations are made; that larger samples 
be gathered; that questionnaires which would better measure attituaes 
toward pride and identity be used; that Investigators experiment with 
students of different ages; and that a determination be made of 
whether the findings are statistically signif ican'c. A copy of the 
guestionnaire, a 3 3- item bibliography, and a list of materials used 
in the course are Included, (PS) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Educators now feel that to do an effective job of teaching and 
preparing students for adult life* we must relate learning to stu~ 
dents* lives; that le, we must create new materials and programs for 
culturally different students. Formerly, we treated all students 
.ijlil^e • wa stressed in our schools only the culture of the American 
white middle-class.^ 

Such a narrow focus explains why the education of the American 
Indian has been called a "tragedy;" their education is described as 
irrelevant to their lives and needs. Such an educational concept 
coupled with white teachers' perceptions of the Indian culture as 
"inferior*" generated within Indian students poor self-concepts. 
Achievement levels for such students lag behind those of white stu- 
dents of comparable grade levels by two or three years* Dropout 

rates for Indian studente at all grade levels are twice those of the 

2 

national average for whites.. 

Because of ' ne new drive for relevancy of school to students, 
there are many progranis and educational materials being researched 
and published to be useu with the disadvantaged and culturally 

Harry Pasaow, "Education in Depressed Areas," Education of 
the Disadvantaged (New TorkJ Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc,, 19W) » 
PP. 553-351. 

United States Congress, Senate, Special Indian 

Education, Indian Education ; ^ National Tragedy - A, Na.tlonal Challenge , 
(Washington; Government Printing Office, 1969)V PP* ix-x. 
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"ri junior high and secondary school such literature programs as 
Scop6_ ^ and Hooked on Books contain literature which reported the 
lives and interests of disadvantaged and culturall/ different people 
from many ethnic groups. Hooked on Books in 19^8 was being used in 
37 states and three foreign countriea. There are Afro-American 
literature prograins for black students.^ 

Unfortunatelyi there has been little research dealing with 
special prograias and materials for American Indian otudents. There 
is much said about the necessity of helping the Indian student to 
preserve his identity and to develop a pride in his heritage by in- 
cluding aspects of his own culture in the curriculum^ but very little 
is actually being done to research and provide for this cause* ^ 

From the first coniact with the Indian* the school has been the 

main tool used to assioiilate the Indian, The school was to force 

Indian children to abandon their cultural traditions and make them 

7 

think and act as white middle-claaa Americans, 

^John C. Bushman and others* ocope (Evanston, New York: Harper 
and Row, 196? )• 

^Robert Shafer, '*Gurrie ulum: New Perapeetives," English Journal , 
LVII (May, 1968), 732. 

^Kenneth Kinnamon* ''Afro-American Literature, the Black Revolu- 
tion* and Ghetto High Schools*" English Journal , LIX (February, 19?0)» 

189. 

Brewton Berry, The Edueatlon of American Indians ; A Survey of 
the Lita rature prepared for the Special Subcommittee on Indian Educa- 
tion, United States Senate , (Washington ; U, 3* Government Printing 
Office, 1969 ), p» 69 . 

■United States Congress, cit . * p. 9* 
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The school* however, did not assimilate the Indian as was ex- 
pected. Indians still are trying to hold onto their culture, although 
much of it has been lost. As a result, Indians live in a combinatxon 
of two different worlds and are frustrated.® '*Our failure to provide 
an effective education for the American Indian has condemned him to 
a life of poverty and despau.!' ■ . . The average Indian income la 
$1,500."^ Alcoholism and mental health problems among Indians are 
great. Many times there is no work or little work for Indians on 
reservations or in Indian communities, but they choose to remain 
there to retain their culture and identity. Many times they do 
not qualify for jobs because, *'the adult population has a much lower 
level of formal schooling than do other groups. '’Their education 
never suggested to them that they could be both Indians and productive 
members of American society. Some acculturation and assimilation 
does occur^ of course, 

A generation ago in the Meriam Report it was reconMended that 
a relevant curriculum be provided for Indian students. The Meriam 

^Herbert A. Aurbach, Estelle Fuchs, and Gordon Mecfi’egor, T^ - 
Status of American Indian Education . An Interim Report of the National 
Study of American Indian Education to the Office of Education, U, S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare (University Park, 
Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania State Univerelty, 1970), p, i» 

^United States Congress, £2* £il* • P* 

^ ^Ibid . , p. 19. 

^^John Collier, Jr., "Indian Education',' Commantary on the Pro- 
eeedlngs^^ of the National Research Conference of American Indian E^- 
c ation fealamagoo , Michigan i Son let y for the Study of Social Problems, 
I 9 S 7 T 7 P* 6. (Mimeographed. ) 

^^Aurbach, 0 £. elt . , p. 107. 

^^Collier, loc , elt . 

^^United States Congrega, 0 £, elt . , p. 200, 
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Report waa a report on the eocial and economic conditions of the 
American Indian (1928), which called for a change of view on Indian 
education. An attempt was made. then, to include some Indian cul- 
tural aspects in the curriculum of Bureau of Indian Affaire (BIA) 
schools. With the beginning of World War II, funds for this new 
program were stopped, and they were never appropriated again after 
the war.^^ *’It was the formidable bureaucracy, the public culture 
of politicians and the private culture of BlA personnel, and above 

all the white Christian middle-class of all America that deemed this 

t,l6 

new horizon of education to failure. " 

Today we, see .another attempt at putting Indian culture into 
the curriculum for Indian students. However, it is slow, the only 
noted research on a program of this kind being that done on the 
Rough Rock Demonstration School in Arizona which emphasizes bilingual 

17 

instruction and tha Indian cuXtural heritage* 

Some materials have been developed, but some of them apply to 
and are especially for only one tribe or group of Indians, such as 
the recently developed social studies units for Nava^ students. 

These materials would not be as relevant to other Indian students. 



' ^^ Ibid , , pp. 12-13. 

^^Collier, op , cit . , p. 2, 

I'^Robert Bergman and others, Probleme of Cr o s s-G ul t u r al educa- 
tional Research end Ev aluation ; The Rough Rock Demonstration Bcho^ 
^Minneapolis; Training Genter for Community Programs, University of 
Minnesota^ 1969), p. 4, 

^®Carol C. Stout, The Quest for ~the Pour Parro t Secondary 
Social Studies Unit for Navajo Students, Division of Education, 
Navajo Area, Bureau of Indian Affairs and College of Education, Uni 
versty of New Mexico, 1970). 
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A Special Subcommittee on Indian Education of the United States 
Senate found the following: 1. Public schools which educate Indian 

students seldom include anything on Indian history, culture, or lan- 
guage in their courses, and often use materials and approaches which 
are derogatory to Indians. 2. Bureau of Indian Affairs schools 
have curricula which are not suitable for the needs and experiences 
of the students. There is little insight into cultural differences. 
According to findings of the Carnegie Report, 1969, there is little 
done in schools to promote a sense of pride in heritage in Indian 
students, The Senate Subcommittee’s report, published in 1969, 
recommended that, among other things, funds be provided "for revising 
curricula to reflect the history, culture, and values of the Indian 
people the school serves. "The BIA should establish a procedure 

33 

for planning and evaluating education programs for Indian children." 

A national study on American Indian education was directed by 
Robert J. Havighurst of the Oniversity of Chicago. A summary of the 
study was published in 1970. Recommendations were made to improve 
Indian education. Again, it was recommended that courses or units 
on Indian history and culture be included in all schools where there 
are Indian students. It was also recommended that teachers should 

be encouraged to do research that would help them prepare materials 

24 

for such curricula. 
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United States Cotigress, olt . , p. 53< 



^^ Ibid . , p. 101. 

Ibid. , p. 122. 
24. 
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Ibid. , p • 203 » 



22 



Ibid. , p. 205. 



*^Robert J. Havighurst, "The Education of Indian Children and 
ypUth," National Study of American Indian Education (Series IV, No, ; 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1970), PP» 35-"6, 
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Programs aust bt drav-’n up and projects auat be tested. Research 
must be done to provide for revising and creating materials to be used 
in this new curricula. 

At Cheyenne-Eagle Butte High School, Eagle Butte, South Dakota, 
there have been introduced new courses; Ace ulturational Psychology, 
Sioux Language, and Sioux Arts and Crafts. Eighty percent of the 
school’s students are Indian. Aceulturstional Psychology or Modern 
Indian Psychology was the first eourae to be introduced. It was 
first taught during the second semester of the school year 1969“ 70» 
^his course developed from the work of Dr. John Bryde , University 
of South Dakota, and his text is uaed,^^ The effectiveness of this 
course at Cheyenne-Eagle Butte High School has not been reseorehed, 

A special project. Project NecesBities, Brigham City, Utah, 
a subsidiary of a private corporation called ABT Associates, was 
funded by the BIA to create curriculum materials for Indian students 
in Bureau schools. Cheyenne-Eagle Butte High School students were 
involved in the field-testing of one of the units of Instruction 
during the , 1969-70 school year. Many materials, after having been 
field tested and revised, have been made available for use In Bureau 
schools. Teachers who participated in field testing the Economics 
Unit for Project Necessities received no research data ea to the 
effectiveneBs for that program for the students specifically of 
Cheyenne-Eagle Butte High Bchool, Project Necessities* eontract was 
not renewed after the school year of 1969-70* 

Whether these programB have been effective for these students 
or not, the fact remains that more must; be done. 



“^John F. Bryde, Aeeulturational Psychology (Washington; United 
States Department of Interior, Bureau of Indian Affaire, I 967 ). 
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problem 

Th# progrflEi described in this paper is sn attempt at designing 
an Indian Literature course to be used for instructing Indian stu- 
dents of Gheyenne-Eagle Butte High School. 

This paper will attempt to answer the following questions: 

1. As evidenced by a questionnaire given before and after the course 
and by number of books read, do Indian students enjoy reading morf , 
and do they read more if the literature made evalleblft to them is 
about American Indians? 2. As evidenced by a questionnake given 
before and after the course, do Indian students come to see the value 
of *’reading to learn” from a study of Indian Literature? 3* As 
evidenced by a questionnaire given before and after the course, do 
Indian students learn effectively about their Indian culture and 
heritage from a study of Indian Literature? 4, As evidenced by a 
questionnaire given before and after the course, do Indian students 
learn effectively about the present situation and problems of American 
Indians from a study of Indian Literature? 5« As evidenced by a 
questionnaire given before and after the course^ is Indian Liter— , 
sture course an effective way to promote pride in culture and identity 
for Indian students? 



Definition of Terms 

Indian Literature In this paper means literature written by and 
about American Indian people. Selections used are by or about people 
of many different tribes, but emphasis is placed on the Sioux* 
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Culture refers to "a nian*s entire social heritage, all the 
knowledge, beliefs, customs, and skills he acquires as a member of 
society. 

Curriculum in this paper means *’a group of courses and planned 

?.7 

experiences which a students has under the guidance of e school,'' 

A disadvantaged student is "one for whom more than average 
effort Is needed to achieve average performance in an average educ- 

28 

atlonal context." 

A Bureau of Indian Affairs School Is one maintained by the 
federal government for American Indian students. Not all Indian 
students attend BIA schools, however* 

Social maturity is "a state of development in which the atti- 
tudes, understandings, feelings, and skills of the individual v*ith 
respect to human relationships, social tools, and social inetltu— 

29 

tions are those which tend to be typical of the adult." 

Limitations 

The students who participated in this program were seniors in 
/ high school and were volunteers who were interested in such -a course.* 
Findings of the study, then could not be generalised for all Indian 
students. The course was an elective course, and only seniors were 
allowed to register for the course because of their possible social 

pg 

Leonard Broom and Philip Selsnlck, goclQlQgy , (New Yorks Harper 
and Row, I 963 ), p. 52. 

^^Carter V. Good (ed.). Die tlonary of Eduea-tlon (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959) t pTTifl 

Robert L. Green (ed,). Racial Crisis in American Education 
(Chicago: Folio tt Educational Corporation, 1^9)* pV 191, 

29 

'^Good, o£, cit . , p, 335. 
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maturity compared to that of other atudents* Social maturity was 
required because of the nature of some of the topics discussed and 
because of the nature^ of some of the booics read* 

The number of par tic ipan t s was 1 imi ted to thirteen primarily 
to facilitata and have a small enough group for rourd table dis- 
cussions; and also, the number was limited because of the materials 
and books that had to be purchased for the program. 

The students who participated in this program were Sioux stu- 
dents of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe. Some of the materials and 
methoda used may not be suitable for use with Indian students of 
other tribes" and areas. 

The fact that the investigator was the instructor of this course 
may have biased the reporting of the study, although a genuine effort 
was made to report the observations as accurately as possible. 
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CHAPTEB II 

SURVEY OF LITERATURE 

Although there has not been much research done on curricula 
for Indian students^ there has been much done on c urricula for 
disadvantaged and culturally different students. Thera are many 
articles on teaching disadvantaged Btudents* There are some arti- 
cle© end reports of programs used with Indian atudents, and there 
is mention of’ characteristics of Indian students. 

The major sources consulted for a review of the literature 
were the card catalogue ^ Education Index , ^ and Encyclopedia of 
Educational Reaearoh. ^ 

The material reviewed dated from I 96 O to the present. Because 
this was a study of recent developments in education, only material 
from the last ten years was reviewed. 

By the time educationally disadvantaged students reach junior 
or senior high school, they have probably developed a strong resist- 
anoe to reading. The literature selected for elementary and second* 
ary English and reading has had the effect of excluding and further 

^Minnie A. Seng (ed. ). Ed*ica.t4an XnA?2« A Cumulative Subject 
Index to a Selected List oi Educational Periodicalst Proceedinga 
and Yearbooks (New York? H. W. Wilson Co. , 1961-1966)* 

2 

Robert L. Ebel (ed.)f Enc yclopedia of Educational Research 
(fourth editioni New Yorks Macmillan Co. , 1969) ♦ 
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alienating many of the children In our classrooms because the char- 
acters* probleme* and settings are so different from their own 
experiences,^ The literature shoald be relevant to the student's 

Through this relevancy* we any be able to reach the primary 
goal of communicating effectively with our disadvantaged etudentB.^ 
The teacher should be concerned with the attitude Of students 
toward reading; he should not believe that attitude v /111 improve 

S 

with quantity, 

Daniel N. Fader, the author of Hookad on Books and Hooked on 
Books: Program and Proof * the English prograias for disadvantaged 

students* believes that the approach to literature for disadvantaged 

■ -7 

students should be social rather than literary, Marjorie Smiley, 

author of Gateway Engl ish * another prograoi for disadvantaged stu- 
dents, believes that in the senior high school, espeoially* the 
literature program for disadvantaged students should include books 

g 

which deal with personal and social problems. 

The major contribution of a special literature program for 
disadvantaged students is to help them gain a sense of their own 

^Marjorie B, Smiley* "Gateway English: Teaching English to 
Disadvantaged Students," English Journal * LIV (April, 1965)i 268, 

^Hobert Shafer* "Curriculum: New Perspectives*" English Journal * 

LVII (May, 1968 ), 733. 

^Charles J. Calitri, "The Nature and Values of Culturally Dif- 
ferent Youth," Improving English Skills of Culturally Different 
Youth (Washington: U. S. Office of Education, 1964)* p. 9, 

^Shafer, op . eit . * p. 73^. 

^ Ibid . , p. 736 , 

8 

^Smiley, 0 £. elt . , p, 273. 
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psrt in iH© Asisi^icsn ooiBfflUni^y# THs iii@rs^_ur© 
class is a place of soeialigation, a place where values and philo- 
sophies are dispersed. Some ideas given by actioi:!, characters, 
or values described in literature are strong enough to give students 
new insights into their own lives and the lives of others. This 
should contribute to the persona-1 development of a student, 

f . ■ 

The thematic approach to literature is the way to make liter- 
ature a social, rather than a literary, study. It seeBs to work 
well with disadvantaged students. Works to be studied are selected 
because of their applicability to a theme, appropriateness to the 
level at which they are to be studied, and their potential appeal 

to adolescent readers. Themes ai’e selected for their relevance to 

12 

the personal and social concerns to students. 

The teacher should select and create his own reading tsaterials 
for a pi^grasa,^^ He needs to find books close to the lives of the 
students, but at the same time, they need to read books that tell 
of lives very different from their own. If the literature study is 

^ Ibid . - • ' 

^^Calitri, loe . cit , 

^^David H, Russell, "Contributions of Reading to Personal Dev- 
elopmsnt , Teachers College Record t LXI (May* 1960)f ^35* 

^^Maroorie B, Smiley, "Gateway English-A Literature Program for 
Educationally Disadvantaged Students," Ivory , Apes , art^ Peacecka ; 

The Literature Point of View (International Reading Associstion, 
pp. 867 88-92, cited by Dwight L. Burton, Literature Study 
in the High Schools Uhird cditioni New Yorks Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1970), pp. 22^-6, 

Shafer, loe . cit . 
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to ba aoaialj students must learn about the lives of different peo- 
l4 

pie * If a teacher is trying to inf lueaca the ideas and lives of 

young people through ll^irature, he needs to know the content of 

15 

the materiala he is going to use, ' Fader believes that paperback 
books should be the tools for reading for disadvantaged studentSf 

slnee^ for them espeGlallyg the anthology rapraaants all that is 

iS 1*7 

dull and foreign. They relate better to paperback books. 

Popular magazines and newapspera should be used as relevant and 

exciting parts of the curriculum,^® 

Disadvantaged students must be taught to make responsible 

decisions about their livaSg educationally and socially. They must 

be taught to thixk, not just to memorize specific answers. Good dis- 

19 

cusaions make students think* However, too many class discussions 
are limited dialogues between the teacher and a few atudents,^^ One 
obstacle is that even average sirudanta have limited experiences of 
life and literature, and they are usually not sure of their personal 
values and have little confidence in their ability to judge or comment 

14 ^ 

Smiley, '’Qateway English: Teaching , . P* 273. 

15 

'^Russell, o£. cit . , p, hko, 

^^Shafer, 0 £, cit . « p^» 73^~'5» 

17 

'Smiley, '’Gateway English; Teaching . . . , p* 273« 

10 

°Shafer, ep . cl t . , p. 735* 

19 

William Glaeser, "Schools without Failure," The Instruc tor , 
LXXVIII (January, 1969), 60 -l, 

20 

Joseph P, PotoB, "A Proposal for Improving Glass Discaseions: 
The Frequency of ResponGe Chart," English Journal , LVIl (October, 
1968 ), 1036 , 
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on a literary work.^ Thought-provoking questions related to stu- 

dents* lives usually proiJiote discussion best# The class should sit 

22 

in a circle. Students should never be graded on discussions* 

^eaohers fliust accept the foot that students will not u^e correct 
23 

English. 

CooLposition rsust also be thought— provoking exercises based on 
something related to students* lives. In order to get students to 
write ^ too much emphasis should not be placed on correctness# Some 
papers might not even be handed in# They should ba merely exercises 
in putting down and organizing thoughts^ thoughts which might be 

private. The Scope literature program for disadvantaged students 

■ j t 25 

emphasiases writing paragraphs and reports. 

Vocabulary is a problem for disadvantaged students. The 

Sc ope prograifl uses a method of having students find words that mean 

. . 26 ^ . 

such and such in certain paragraphs or on certain pages, John 
Holt, author of "How Teachers Make Children Hats Reading," says 
that teachers overdo vocabulary study, Studenta will look up words 



if they want to, Reading, by itself, increases vocabulary. 

^^Lawrenee RoBinger, "The ‘Class Answer* as a Teaching Device," 
English Journal , LVII (October, 1968), 1033* 

22 * o ^ 

Glaaaer, clt . , p. oo* 

^^Calltrii clt . , p. 4. 

^^John Holt, "How Teachers Make Children Hate Reading," Red book 
Magazine (November, 1967), 50-1. 

^^John G. Buahman and others. Scope (Evanston, New York; 

Harper and Sow, 1967)* 

^-Ibid. 
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We make children hate reading if we give them too many vocabulary 

exercisea# We can encourage them to use the dictionary and teach 

27 

them all they can learn about words from one. 

The Scope program has some ques tions for o omprehension at the 

pH 

end of each selection. John Holt says that we stress comprehen* 
sion too much. Students do not need to understand everything they 
read, as long as they are enjoying reading. The teacher should 
suge jst books for outside reading, but the students Biust be able 
to choose their own books. They should be able to criticize lit- 
erature freely without fearing that v/hat they say might not be the 
teacher *0 opinion. Sometimes the teacher should read aloud to 
students#^^ 

In order to be educated to auccaed, disadvantaged students 
must have a strong, positive emotional involvement with their 
teachers. Teachers must be personally involved, The teacher 
must know something about the cultural background of the students 
he teaches and he must take it into consideration. Understanding 



the cultural background of a student aids the teacher in communi* 
eating with the student. Teachers must understand that disadvan- 
taged students often come with poor self^concepta. If a teacher 



is trying to influence the ideas and lives of young people through 



> 


27 

Holt, op, elt, , p. 


* 

o 




2S 

“Buehman, loc , elt. 




Li* 


^^Holt, op. eit, , pp. 


i « 


1 


^^Glasser, op. eit. , 


p* 6o. 


1 


^^C&litri, op. elt. , 


p. 7-9 
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32 

literature ^ he needs to icnow a great deal about his s tuden ts^ 

The enthusiasm of the teacher in the clasaroom is perhaps the ffiost 
important factor in encouraging atudente to read.^"^ 

In order to keep from labeling children as failures, we should 

34 

elimina te grading. 

American Indian siudants have some specific problems or char- 
acteristics in school. For one| they don't like to talk, answer 
quastionSf or participate in dlsGussions in school. **8tudent 
silence ch arse terizes much of what goes on in the formal schooling 
of American Indian children.”"'- One of the Important findings in 
a study done by Mark Berman was that an Indian student asBumed an 
active role th answering questions when the content in the course 
being taken was relevant and meant something to In a etudy 

done by fiobert V. Dumont^ Jr, ^ ha concluded that conditiona of 

silence are resultant of the fact that the teachers know almost 

37 

nothing about the language or life styles of the students. A 
euggestion given for asking Indian students questions is to ask 

32 

- Russell, loo e cl t > 

^^Sh^fer, op . cit , , p. 737* 

^ Glaaaer, op . clt . , p# 6i* 

35 

Robert V. Dumont* Jr.* "Learning English and How to Be 
Silent; Studies In American Indian Classrooms” ( 1969)1 P* 1* 
(Mimeographed* ) 

36Mark L. Bermsn, »The DevelQP“®“t Proficiency in the Use 
of the English Language in Groups of Non-Western Indigenous Peoples 
through Programmed Instructions A Study in Applied Anthropology and 
Community Development” (Graduate Thesis, Arizona State Hniveraity* 
Tempa* 1964), p. 66« 

37 

Dumont* op . clt . , p. 23. 
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only those quoations whieh are within a student's ability range 

58 

and accepting all answerB and noasibly building on them. 

Other suggostiona for dealing with Indian students are not 
standing over them while they work, and possibly trying to foster 
competition in the clasBroom* Indian students ere generally not 
competitive. Care must be taken to eliminate as many adverse fea- 



tureB of the learning environment as possible. 
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Different approaches to instruction for Indian studenta must 

be based on differences aaiong groupo. Care must be taken to fit 

learning programs to the student population involved. It is in— 

valid to consider all Indians alike In nature and culture, although 

41 

they do have much in common. 

In a study done by Berman, in which he used programmed instruc- 
tion, to facilitate projects of community development, Indian stu- 
dents expressed a desire that course work would help them with their 
futures. They read magazine articles and handed in written reports 
on them. The investigator reported that they seemed to enjoy read- 
ing the articles and that they were prompt on delivering assignments 

Uz * 

on their readings. ' 



^Mark L. Berman, "Some Gonsiderationa In the Education of 
Indigenous Groups in the Southwaat," (a professional paper, 1965) t 

p. 7 . 



39 

40 

41 

42 



Ibid . , pp, 6-7. 

Berman, "The development . . . , p, viii. 



Berman, "Some Considerations 



, p. 6. 



Berman, "The Development , . . , p. l4l, 
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In a history course emphasising Indian culture in Browning 
Public High School, Browning, Montana, many resource people, such 
am tribal council members, museum curators, and Bureau of Indian 

45 

Affairs personnel were brought in to speak to the class. 

Some observations of Indian students at Wapato on the Yakima 

Indian Reservation were that vocabulary was a major problem for 

therQ, they had not had many of the experiences that other children 

have, they v/era not used to worrying about time and meeting time 

limits, and they had no ideas about how to set personal gomls. 

They were reluctant to attempt any reading because they hart very 

low aspiration levels and poor self-concepts. Most of the Btudents 

said they hated reading, but it was thought that they really did 

want to learn to become good readers. They soemed not to have the 

same intereeta as other students. One strong interest area for 

44 

reading seemed to be American Indian history and culture, 

•'Literature through its dramatic impBct; can inculcate in the 
reader certain social and anthropological insights which the reader 

45 

may not glean from reading sociology or anthropology texts,” It 
is believed that the reading of literature can play an important 
part in aocialisation. Perhaps the reading of selected literature 
can help in socializing the American Indian student, 

B. McLaughlin, "High School History Course Highlighta 
Indian Culture," Montana Education , XLIV (April, 1968), I 8 , 

^^Charles H. Hill, "Heading on the Reservation," Journal o£ 
Reading , XII (November, I 968 ), 125-8. 

^'^Nancy L. Arnes, "Racial Understanding Through Literature," 
English Journal , LVIII (January, 1969 ), 57» 
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CHAPTER III 



PROCEDURES OF THE STUDY 



There is a trend In education to oake curricula wore relevant 
to students. This study was an attempt to answer the following 
questions: 1. To find out whether a group of American Indian 

students would read more» 2. would enjoy reading more, and 3- would 
come to see .the value of "reading to learn" if they were able to 
read material concerning American Indians, The study was done to 
find out 4, whether the students would learn about their culture 
and heritage and about the present problems of American Indians 
from reading material eonsernlng American Indians* and 5. to find 
out whether reading of this material would promote pride in culture 
and identity in the etudenta. 

A questionnaire (Appendix A) was used as the tool to measure 
changes. The questionnaire was pretested with a group of students 
who were not in the experimental class to eliminate ambiguities. 

The thirteen studenta in "American Indian Literature" class 
(the experimental class) were pretested and posttested with the 
questionnaire on September 21 and April, l4V respectively* 

From the personal data section of the questionnaire the follow- 
ing experimental group information is presented. Because environment 
including socio-economic conditions* family backgrouia, past exper- 
iences, and ability are very closely related to learning, this in- 
formation was considered significant. 
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Six girls and seven boys compriried the experimental group. 



Nine of the thirteen were seventeen years old, three were eighteen, 
gnd one was twenty years old. Four of the students were full- 
bloods, one was sevsn-eighths Indian, two were three-fourths 
Indian, one was one-half Indian, and five of the students were one- 
fourth or lees Indian. Nine had been In school eleven years, three 
had been in school twelve years, and one had been in school thirteen 
years before enrolling in the course. 

Nine of the students had parents who were together, one had 
parents who were separated, one had parents who were divorced, and 
two had one parent who was deceased. One student came from a family 
of eleven children, one ten, one nine, one eight, one seven, three 
from families of six children, two from families of five children, 
two from families of four ehildren, and one from a family of three 
children. 

Eight of the students lived in the town of Eagle Butte, five 
lived in the school dormitory, four from the rural reservation, and 
one from an off-reservation city. Four had fathers who were ranchers 
three had fathers who worked on sonstruetion, one father was retired, 
one was a. tribal policeman, one father was a Community Action Pro- 
gram coordinator, and one father was unemployed. Six students had 
mothers who were housewives, one mother was a matron in the school 
dormitory, one was training to become a teacher through the Teacher 
Corps Program, one was a Head Start teacher, two were nurses* aides, 
one vras a teacher’s aide, and one mother was a community health aide. 
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Two of the atudents had fathera who had finished the seventh 
grade, four fathera had finished the eighth grade, three had finished 
the tenth, and two were high school graduates. Four mothers had 
finished the eighth grade, one mother had finished the ninth grade, 
one had finished the tenth, two had finished the eleventh, four 
were high school graduates, and one had had two years of college. 

The students were also asked which subject they had liked beat 
the previous year and which subject they had liked least. This was 
done to find out if they had liked or disliked literature courses 
or Indlaji courses from the year before. Two of the students had 
literature best, two of the students had liked literature 
least, two of, the students had liked Indian Acculturational Psychology 
beet. All students had taken a literature course the previous year; 
two students had taken Indian Acculturational Psychology the previous 
year. 

National percentile reading scores for the students in the class 
were 11, 22, 28, 3^. 34, 40, 46, 46, 48, 57, 57, 67, and 6? as evl- 
-denced by the Iowa Test of Educational Development. A student rank- 
ing in the 50 th percentile would be average for his grade placement 
as compared with all other students of that level in the United 
States. 

To teat whether students learned to enjoy reading more from 
having taken a course in American Indian Literatare, they were asked 
on the pretest and postteet questionnaire how much they enjoyed read- 
ing and how much they had enjoyed literature courses in high eehool. 

To test whether the students read more when the literature was 
concerned with American Indians, the students were asked to put on 

23 
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the pretest the number of books, approximately, they had read dur- 
ing one semeoter the previous year. This number would be compared 
with the number of books they read during the time when they were 
in the course • 

To test whether or not students came to see the value of ”reed- 
ing to learn,’’ they were asked how often they read the newspaper and 
maga2,ines and how carefully they read them. Their answers to these 
same questions would be compared from the pretest and posttest# 

To teat whether students learned from the course, they were 
asked on the pretest and post teat how much they knew about Indian 
history and culture# They were questioned on how many ideas for 
solutions to problems of Indian people they had# 

To test whether the students came to see the value of ’’reading 
to learn,” the atudents were asked how they had learned about Indian 
history and culture on the pretest and on the posttest. They were 
asked how they had learned about the present aituatlon and problems 
of American Indians. 

To test whether or not their attitudes had changed, the students 
were questioned on the pretest ^nd on the poattest about feelings 
of inferiority and pride toward their Indian background and the Indian 
people# 

The eourse, itself, was made a thematic study of literature; 
aoma of the themes conaiderei were the American Indian today, history 
of A^srican Indians, and American Indian culture# Borne of the lit- 
erature studied was written by American Indians# Most of it was not# 
The class read about many different tribes of Indian people, but they 
read moat about the Sioux# 
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The Instructor obtained many bibliographies of books on Indians 
from which certain books were chosen for the course. Books which 
were thought to be interesting and relevant to young people were 
aelected. Other instructors were consulted for recomaendations of 
books which would be good for the class. Certain books were chosen 
because they were of high school reading level and they were applic- 
able to a theme. Some were chosen because they concerned the lives 
of young Indian people. Some books were chosen because they con- 
centrated on the Sioux, Availability of books was also a deciding 
factor for which books would be included. 

Twelve books were chosen for clsss study. Fourteen paperback 
copies of each of the twelve were purchased. The class members were 
not required to read any of these twelve books; however, they knew 
that these would be the books discussed in class. No grades were 
given for the course and nothing was done to force the students to 
read. One-half credit was given, though. A book was dlseuBsed when 
the instructor felt that sufficient time had been given for the class 

ffiemberf? to read it. ^ " 

One book read was Nobody Loves a Drunken Indian^ by Clair 
Huffaker* The class read the abridged high school version from 
Project Necessitiee, ABT Associates, Frigham City, Btsh. The main 
theme was modern day Indian revolution. The class dlseuesed the mod- 
ern day Indian, where he lives, hie econotaics, characteriaties, values, 
and problems. The mein question was *'What should IndianB be doing?” 

Clair Huffaker, Nobody Loves a Dru nken Indian- Pro jee t Necessities 
ClaSHroom Edition (Brigham City, Utah; Project Necessities, 1970). 
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At the time when, the el0ss re4d Nobody Love 3 g Drunken Indiani 
a group of Indiana in South Dakota were reclaiming the Black Hilla. 
The newepapers were full of stories of Indian militancy. Some of 
the atuderita in the class had beeji exposed to eomo of the so called 
"Indian militants" over the previous aummer. There ware a great 
many parallels to be .discussed. The class discuBsed Red Preea ve. 
White Press. Besides examining daily newcpapero, the class exam- 
ined Indian newspapers and, especially , the Warpath published by a 
group called Dnited Native Americans, The instructor used the 
Project NeceBsities manual for some ideas for discussion. The in- 
structor recoffinEendGd other books which the students -might like to 
res.d concerninig aoias of the things the clnss had discussed. Later 
on the class went to see the movie. Flap . 

The other eleven books read and discussed in class are listed 
in an annotated bibliography CAppendix Besides the Project 

Necessities manual, other teaching guides came from Soholaatic Book 
Services and Monarch Notes and Study Guides. Of the twelve books, 
some were novels, some were nonfiction, some were eollections of 
short stories, biographies, and legends. The class also read some 
poema and selected short etorles from other books. Esnphasia was 
placed on literature written by Indians themselves, and the clsfis 
noted works done by Indians and examined works done by students in 
Indian schools. 

Besides the twelve books which were to be read by the elasB, 
the class had its own classroom library of 110 single copies of 
books. All of these books had something in them about Indians, 
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Some of them miaht be classed as westerns, A list of these books 
Is found in *\ppendix C. When new books were added to this library, 
ttiay were shown to the students and a little was said about each 
one. The students were also encouraged to obtain books from the 
high schoo.', library. 

Each student kept a book card in English IV class on which he 
put down every book he read and the date on which he entered it on 
his card. From this card, his reading for the present year could 
be compared with his reading of the previous year, as indicated by 
the pretest. The American Indian Literature class was held in the 
room where the file with reading cards was kept. 

Also available in the classroom were dally newspapers. For 
the first part of the course, the students were asked to look through 
the newspapers and to clip out anything concerning Indians and than 
to put them onto the bulletin board in the classroom. For about 
five weeks before the poattest was given, the students were not 
asKed to clip from the newspapers; they were not asked to do anything 
with them. They were just available in the room if the students 
cared to read them or to clip from "them. The Instructor , then, 
clipped from the newspapers and put new clippings onto the bulletin 
board at a time when the students were not in the classroom. 



students did bring news, articles, movie reviews, letters, reports 
of things they had seen on television, and other things containing 
material which they thought would be of interest to the class. 



The students were asked to bring to class anything they had 
heard, seen on television, or iesd about concerning Indians,, The 
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During the last five weeks before the posttest w^a given, recent 
magazines were also placed In the classroom with the newapapera* 
Again, as with the newspapers, students were not asked to read or 
clip from them, but they were there for them if they wanted them* 

The class saw six movies? How the West Was Won , The Stalking 
Moon, Tell Them \^illle Boy Is Here , Soldier Blue , Flap , and Custer 
pf the West . Some of them were based upon the contents of books we 
had read. Others were not, bu.t they did concern Indians^ The 
class took note of any movies or programs on television concerning 
Indians, any serials or special programs on Indian affairs. The 
class discussed the movie. Stay Away , Joe, which had been seen on 
television. 

Besides the books, newspapers, and magazines available in the 
classroom, . there were also newsletters, news releases, booklets, 
pamphlets, source books, Indian school papers, bulletins, pictures, 
and brochures containing Inforraation concerning American Indiana, 
Other sources of material included moviea for the classroom from 
nearby film libraries, collections of prints of works by artists 
such as C. M. Russell and Frederic Remington, maps, Indian posters, 
post cards, a Sioux calendar, records by modern Indian singers 
such as Buffy Ste. Marie and Floyd Wasterman, and recordings of 
duthentio Indian music. 




CHAPTER IV 



PMaENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 



The thirteen atudente in ’’American Indian Literature” class 
were pretested and posttestad with a questionnaire to see whether 
or not a atudy of literature concerfiing American Indians would 
produce positive changes in a group of American Indian students* 
The following information concerning anawera was gathered in 
percentages# Students were to choose and mark one statement or 
answer from groups of three or four# 

To determine whether or not students learned to enjoy read- 
ing more^ they were asked haw much "they enjoyed reading and how 
much they had enjoyed literature couraes in high school# The find 
ings are given in Table I* 



TABLE I 



PERCENTAGES OF ANSWERS 

GONGER^^I^fG ENJOYMENT OF READING AND LITERAT[JRE COURSES 



St ate me nt 



Pre test 



Ppattest 



You don't enjoy reading ever 



O 



0 



You oceasaionally enjoy reading# 



61,5 



61.5 



You enjoy reading very much and 
you read often. 



38,5 



38.5 
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TABLE I (continued) 

You haven’t enjoyed literature 

couraee in high school- 15-^^ 23#1 

You have enjoyed literature courses 

in high school sometimes# 69»2 78-9 

You have enjoyed literature couraea 

in high school very much* 15#^ 0 

Ab evidenced by the table, the stadenta indicated no change on 
answers questioning them on their enjoyment of reading# They did^ 
in fact, indicate that they enjoyed literature courses less than 
they had before taking the course in American Indian Literature* 

Of the 15*^ "percent of answers which had been given on the pretest 
for enjoying literature courses in high school very much, 7*7 percent 
slipped back on the posttast to enjoying literature courses sometimes 
and 7.7 slipped back even further to not enjoying literature courses 
in high school at all* A possible explanation for this might be 
that the time of the pretest was the beginning of the school year 
and the time of the posttest was toward the end of the year when 
atudents are usually tired of school* 

To determine whether or not the students read njore when the 
literature was concerned with American Indians, the number of books 
read was used as a measurement. The number of books read during 
on© semester the previous year w©e comparad with the number of book© 
read during one sefiiester when the students were in the courae* The 
findings are given in Table II* 
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TABLE II 

TOTAL NUMBER OF BOOKS READ BTf STUDENTS IN ONE GEMESTER 



O 
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Total number of books read 



Indiati books 



Previous Year Year of Study 
59 144 

? 108 



Displayed data imply that the students read 85 more books 
during the time when they were in Aserican Indian Literature Class 
than they had the previous year. Most of the books read during the 
semester during the time they were in American Indian Literature 
were books concerning American Indians* 

To determine v/hether or not the students came to see the value 
of "reading to learn," they were g^uestioned concerning bow often 
they read newspapers and magaainas and how carefully they read them* 
The findings are given in Table III, 

TABLE III 



PEHCEHTAQES OF ANSWERS 

CONCERNING RE-4DING OF NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 







Statement 


Pretest 


Poattes 


You 


read 


the newspaper 










Never 


0 


0 






Soma times 


46.2 


53.8 






Often 


53.8 


46.2 


Tou 


read 


magazines 










Never 


0 


0 






Sometimes 


53.8 


46.2 






Often 


46.2 


53.8 
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Table III (continued) 



You read newspapers and ir.nsazines carefully 
in order to learn about things going on in 
the world 



Never 



0 



0 



Some times 



69.2 



61.5 



Of ten 



30 e 8 



38e5 



The students indicated that they read newspapers less after 
having been in American Indian Literature Clasa^ The percentage 
of 7*6 answers went from reading the newspaper often on the pre- 
test to reading the newspaper sometimes on the posttest. The 
students indicated that they road magazines more after having 
been in the class. The percentage of 7,6 answers went from read- 
ing magazines sometimes on the pretest t6 reading magazines often 
on the posttest. This might be explained by the fact that certain 
magazines over the year carried articles with many pictures of 
American Indians besides other articles with pictures; the students 
seemed to enjoy these and may have become more interested in maga— 
zinea than in newspapers. The students indicated that they read 
newspapers and magazines more carefully after having been in American 
Indian Literature Claas, A percentage of 7»7 ot the answers went 
from reading newspapers and magazines carefully some times on the 
pretest to reading them carefully often on the poattest. 

To determine whether or not the students had learned about 
Indian culture from the study of American Indian Litersturef they 
were questioned on how much they felt they knew about Indian culture. 
The findings from these answers are found in Table IV, 
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TABLE IV 

PERCENTAGES OF ANSWERS 
CONGEkNING knowledge of INDIAN CULTURE 



Stateme n t 

You feel that you know nothing about 
Indian culture and that you don’t 
know about any Indian traditions or 
ways. 

you feel that you know some about Indian 
culture and that you know about a few 
Indian traditions and ways. 

You feel that you know a folr amount 
about Indian culture and that you know 
about quite a few Indian traditions 
and ways. 

You feel that you know a great deal 
about Indian culture and that you know 
about many Indian traditions and ways. 

The students ' responses imply that they had learned more 
about Indian culture after having taken a course in American Indian 
juiterature, A percentage of 7*7 of the answers went from knowing 
nothing aoout Indian culture on the pretest to knowing soma about 
Indian culture on the posttest, and 23.1 pereent of^the answers 
went from knowing a fair amount about Indian culture on the pretest 
to knowing a great deal about Indian culture on the peatteat. 

To determine whether or not the students had learned about the 
history of American Indians from the study of American Indian Liter- 
ature ( the students were questioned on how much they felt they knew 
about Indian history. The findings from these answers are found in 



Pretest 

7.7 

38.5 

53.8 

0 



Post test 
0 

46,2 

30.8 

23.1 




Table V 
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TABLE V 

PERCENTAGES OF ANSWERS 
CONCERNING KNOWLEDGE OF INDIAN HISTORY 



Statement 



Pre teat 



You feel that you know nothing about 

Indian history and that you don’t 

know about any incidents or facts 

in the history of American India-na* 15«^ 

You feel that you know some about 
Indian history and that you know about 
a few incidents and facts in the 

history of American Indians, 38,5 

You feel that you know a fair amount 

about Indian history and that you know 

about quite a few incidents and facte 

in the history of American Indians. 46.2 

You feel that you know a great deal 
about Indian history and that you know 
about caany incidents and facta in the 
history of American Indians, 0 



pQsttest 



0 



53,8 



38.5 



?.? 



The students' responses imply that ihey had learned about the 
history of American Indians from a eourse in American Indian 
Literature, A percetitage of 15*4 of the answers went from knowing 
nothing about Indian histo; / on the pretest to knowing some about 
Indian history on the posttest, and 7*7 percent of the answers went 
from knowing a fair amount about Indian history on the pretest to 
knowing a great deal about Indian history on the posttest. 

To determine whether or not the students learned about the 
present situation and problems of American Indians so that they 
would have some ideas about how to solve problems, they were asked 
how many ideas they had about how to solve the problems of Indian 
people. The findings are seen in Table VI, 
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TABLE VI 



PEflCENTAQES OF 
CONCERNING NUMBER OF IDEAS /5 80UT HOW 


ANSWERS 
TO SOLVE 


PROBLEMS OF INDIANS 


Statement 


Pretest 


Post test 


The number of ideas you have about 
how to solve problems of Indian 
people 






None 


15.^ 


15.4 


Some 


84.6 


76.9 


Many 


0 


7.7 



The students* replies imply only slight gain in knowledge of 
the present , situation and problems of American Indians » as shown 
by the number of ideas they had to solve the probleaa# A percent-- 
age of 7*7 of the answers went from knowing some ideas about how 
to solve problems of Indians on the pretest to knowing many ideas 
about how to solve the problems on the postteata 

To determine whether or not the students had lea.rned the value 
of ^reading to learn they ware asked how they had learned about 
the history and culture of American Indiana and howjbhey had learned 
about the present situation of American Indians* Findings are given 
in Table VII* 



TABLE VII 

PERCENT OF STUDENTS 
GIVING READING AS A LEARNING TOOL 



j^uestion 

How have you learned about the 
history and culture of American 
Indians? 

How have you learned about the 
present situation and problems 
of American Indians? 



Learned 

Pretest 



by Reading 

Post test 



55.8 



76.9 



76,9 



8^:6 
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Th© responsQs imply that th© studonts casia to s6© tbs volu© 
of **readinff to learns'’ The students were to list the ways they had 
learned about the history, culture, and present altuation and prob- 
lerns of American Indians. More of the students indicated that read- 
ing was one of the tools used to learn about thes© things after they 
had been in American Indian Literature class* On the,^ posttest a 
percentage of 23.1 more than on the pretest listed reading as a way 
they had learned about the history and culture of American Indians. 
On the posttest 7, 7 percent more than on the pretest listed reading 
ao a way they had learned about the present situation of Indians. 

To determine whether or not they had gained in pride and 
identy, the students were asked questions concerning pride and in- 
ferior feelings. The findings are found in Table III, 



TABLE VIII 

PERCENTAQES OF ANSWERS 
CONCEi?NING PRIDE AND IDENTITY 



Question Pretest 

Have you ever felt inferior beeausQ 
you were an Indian'? 

Never 76*9 

SometiaeB 15*4 

Host of the time 7.7 

Always O 



Are you proud of your Indian 
background? 



Never 0 

Sometimes b 

Most of the time 30 ', 8 

Always 

36 



Post test 



69.2 
30 . 8 
o 
0 



0 

0 



38.5 
61 •. 5 
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TABLE VIII (continued) 
Are you proud of the Indian people? 



Never 


0 


0 


Some times 


7.7 


0 


Most of the time 


69,2 


69.2 


Always 


23,1 


30.8 



After a study of American Indian Literature^ the experimental 
group from this study reported a gain in their pride of the Indian 
people* A percentage of 7-7 moved from pride in the Indian people 
sometimes on the pretest to pride in the Indian people alwaye on 
the poattest# They showed no gain in pride of Indian background# 

A pereentage of 7*7 moved from pride in Indian background alwaye 
on the pretest to pride in Indian background most of the time on 
the posttest- Their feelings of inferiority were shown to have 
stayed about the same, with 7# 7 percent moving from having infer- 
ior feelings most of the time on the pretest to sometimes having 
inferior feelings on the poattest^ but percent also moving 

from never having inferior feelings on the pretest to some times 
having inferior feelings on the poattest* According to their 
responses on the pretest to the questions concerning pride and 
inferior feelings, the students showed a fairly strong sense of 
pride and identity before they took the course. 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Ha jor Quastiona to Assess Value of American JJndlan Literature Course 

As evidenced by a questionnaire given before and after the 
course and by number of books read^ the following quaations were to 
be answered: 1* Do Indian students enjoy reading more, and 2. do 

they read more if the literature made available to them is about 
American Indians? Do Indian students come to see the value of 

’•reading to learn*’ from a study of Indian Literarture? 4, Do Indian 
students learn effectively about their Indian culture and heritage 
and about the present situstion and problems of American Indians 
from a study of Indian Literature? 3 * la an Indian Literature 
cQurae an effective way to promote pride in culture and identity 
for Indian students? 

Gonclualona 

According to the findings of this study, American Indian 
students at Gheyenne-Eagle Butte High School did read more when 
the material made available to them concerned American Indians* 

The students indicated that they did not learn to enjoy reading 
more. In factf they indicated that they enjoyed literature courses 
leas after they had taken American Indian Literature. It ±a possible 
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that tin© had something to do with these answerSf since the pretest 
was given at the beginning of the school year when students are 
eager to begin school « and the post test was given toward the end 
of the school year when moat students are tired of school# Another 
possibility is that teaching tachniq ues may have been at fault. 

The students indicated that they did come to see the value of 
’•reading to learn. '• They indica-ted that they did not read news- 
papers mors, but did read magazines more on the poattast. It is 
poesibla that they read magazines more because they enjoyed the 
pictures In them. Thry indicated that they read magazines and 
newapapers more carefully on the posttest. More of the students 
indicated that reading was a tool used to learn about the history 
and culture of American Indians and about the present situation and 
problems of American Indians after they had been in American Indian 
Literature class. 

Students indicated that they had learned about their Indian 
culture and heritage from the study of American Indian Literature. 
They indicated that they had learned only a small amount about the 
present situation and problems of American Indians from a study of 
American Indian Literature. 

There was no evidence from this study and Its statistics that 
an Amarican Indian Literature course was an effective way to promote 
pride in culture and identity for Indian etudentSf although they did 
shovf a small gain in pride in Indian peop^®* students in this 

experiment indicated a fairly strong sense of pride and identity 

before they took the course. 
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Becommanda tlona 

Because of the need for research in the are^ of curricula for 
Indian etudente, replications of this study should be tried with 
one or more of the following BUggestions incorporated for better 
statistical control: 

1* Gather larger samples (at least 30 in experiment and 
control groups) aind gather samples with different 
degrees of Indian blood and different socio-economic 

status* 

Zm Use a questionnaire which would better measure attitudes 
toward pride and identity# This would have to be one 
especially prepared for Indian studenta# 

3, Experiment with atudenta of different ages to see at 
which level or levels, culture courses might be most 
effective, 

4# Determine whether findings are statistically Bigniflcant# 

In essence, these recommenda tiona are limitations which are 
constraints for the foregoing procedures, With better controls an 
American Indian Literature course seems to have some potential for 
helping Indiana to deepen their pride in their cultural heritage. 
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appendix a 



AMERICAN INDIAN LITERATURE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Do not write your name on this queationnaire ^ 

Purpose: In order to learn more about the students who have chosen 

to take American Indian Literature, I have prepared this questionnaire 
Please answer the following questions honestly* Answer every question 
Read each part carefully before answering* 

Personal Data 

A« Male ^ 

Female 

B. Age 

C* Your home address 

D. Degree of Indian blood . 

£* How many years have you been in school? Include repeated grades, 
but do not include this present year* 

F* Number of brothers and slaters you have 

G, Your parents are (check one) together 

divorced 

aeparated 

o ne is dead 

b oth are dead 

H* Father*a occupation 

Mother’s occupation 

I* Highest grade in school achieved by father 

Highest grade in school achieved by mother 





f‘% ^ • 
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^5 

• Approximately how many books did you read during one semester 
last year? 

Z* Which subject did you like beat last year? 

3» Which subject did you like least last year? 

Check One- 

don’t enjoy reading ever* 

You occasionally enjoy reading* 

___ You enjoy reading very much and you read often. 

5# ___ haven’t enjoyed literature courses in high school. 

You have enjoyed literature courses in high school some- 
times* 

You have enjoyed literature courses in high school very 

much* 

6m You read the newepaper Never 

Sometimes 
Often 

7* You read magazines ___ Never 

Sometimes — 

Often 

8* You read newapspers and magazines carefully in order to learn 
about things going on in the world 

Never 
Sofne times 
Often 
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Check One- 

9, You feel that you know nothing about Indian culture and 

that you don^t know about any Indian traditions or v/ays# 



You feel that you know aome about Indian culture and that 
you know about a few Indian traditions and ways* 



You feel that you know a fair amount about Indian culture 
and that you know about quite a few Indian traditions and 
ways. 

You feel that you know a great deal about Indian culture 
and that you know about many Indian traditions and ways* 



10. You feel that you know nothing abc t Indian history and 

that you don't know about any incidents or facts in the 
history of American Indians. 

You feel that you knov/ some about Indian history and that 
you know about a few incidents and facts in the history 
of American Indians. 

You feel that you know a fair amount about Indian history 
and that you know about quite a. few incidents and facte 
in the history of American Indiana. 

____ You feel that you know a great deal about Indian history 
and that you know about many Incidents and facta in the 
history of American Indiana* 



11, How have you learned about the hiattory and culture of American 
Indians? 



12. How have you learned about the present situation and problems 
of American Indians? 
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13* Have you ever felt inferior because you were an Indian? 

Never 

Sometimes 

Most oi the time 
_____ Always 

14* You are proud of your Indian background Never 

______ Soma time a 

Most of the time 

Always 

15 # You are proud of the Indian people Never 

Sometimes 
Most of the time 
_ Always 

16 * The number of ideas you have about how to solve problems of 
Indian people 

____ None 
Some 

— 

_f!an3r 
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APPENDIX B 



Berger^ ThomaB# Little Big Man * Greenwich® Conn*: Fawcett 
Publications® Inc.® 19647 

Ab a young boy® Jack Crabb was captured by the Cheyenne* In 
the years ensuing ® he had many experiences in the white mail * s 
world; but his ties with the Indian were too binding* Humorous® 
haa been made into a movie , 

Borland® Hal« When the Legends Die , New York; Bantam Books® 

Inc,® 1963» 

A story of an Indian who leaves the wilderness and the old 
Indian ways to go to the outside world of the white man® but 
he returns to hie first way of life* 

Johnson® Dorothy M. ^ Man Called Horse . New York: Ballantina 
Books® inc*, 1953* 

Short storiea of men and women of the West® some of whom ehose 
to spend their lives with hostile tribaa# The short story® 

”A Man Called Horse®*' is the basis for a movie* 

Lott® .Milton* Dance Back the Buffalo * New York: Pocket Books® 

1959 . 

A historical novel of the ghost dance and the Sioux tragedy 
resulting from it, 

Momaday® N, Scott, House Made of Dawn , New York; New American 
Library® Inc.® 1968, 

The story of a young Indian man who lived in two worlds® the 
traditional v/orld of the Indian and the twentieth century 
white America. He ia torn between the two, 

Neidhardt® John C, Black Elk Speaks . Lincoln; University of 
Nebraska Press ® I 96 I, 

The life story of a holy man of the Oglsla Sioux. 

Olsen® Theodore V. Soldier Blue, New York: Dell Publishing Co* ♦ 

1969. 

A savage drama of Cheyenne vengeance and the white man*s brutal 
and bloody retribution* The story is the basis of a movie of 
the same name* 

Porter. C. Fayne, T!xa. Bat. t1 ^ clL t.Ki, \0 QQ Slain and Other Stories * 
New York; Scholastic Book ServiceB® 1964. 

Stories of Indian . leaded® struggled for their people and 

their land* There ia a poster which goes with the book* 
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Hichter, Conrad, The Llftht In ths Forest . New York; Bantam 
Books, Ine . I 1953* 

A white boy captured by Indians grew to be one. Then he was 
torn between claims of blood and loyalty to the Indiana, 

Sandoz, Mari, Crazy Horse . Lincolns University of Nebraska 
Press, 1961« 

A biography of the Oglala chief. Crazy Horse, 

. These Were the Sioux , New York: Dell Publishing Co., 

Inc., 1961 , 

Mari Sandoz was brought up in Sioux country. She describee and 
explains customa, beliefs, and thought of the Sioux* 
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Alexander, Hartley B. , The V/orld * s Rim t Great Nya teries of tbe 
North American Indians (Bison p.^perback, 1953)» 

Allen, T* D# , Navahoe Have Five Fingers (Univerelty of Oklahoma. 
Press, 1963 )* 

Bailey, L, R# , Indian SI ave Trade the S outhwest (Tower paper- 
back, 1966), 

Bailey, Paul-, Ghost Dance Messiah (Tower paperback, 1970). 

Bakelesa, John, ed. , The Journals of Lewis and Clark (Mentor 
poperb&ck, 196 ^) • 

Blackburn, Thomas Wakefield, A Good Day to Die (Popular panerback, 

1967 ). 

Blasingame , Ike, Dakota Cowboy ; My Li fe in the Old Days (Bison 
paperback, 1953). 

Brandon, William, The American H eritage Book of Indiana (D<j 11 
paperback, 196I). 

Brick, John, The Raid (Popular paperback, 1951)* 

Brown, Dee, Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee t AJi Indian Histor y of 
the Aaierlcan West (Holt, Rinehart and Winston^i 1970). 

Brown, Joseph Bpes, ed.. The Sacred Pipe : Black Elk* a Account of 
the Seven Rites of the Oglala Sioux (University 01 Okla^homa 
Press, 1953 )* 

Bryde, John F. , Modern Indians (1969)- 

Cahn, Edgar S. , ed. , Qur Brother - a Keeper t The Indian in White 
America (New Gommunity Press paperback, 1970). 

Capps, Benjamin, The White Man* s Road (Aco paperback, 1969 )« 

Carpozi, George Jr., The Johnny Cash Story (Pyramid paperback, 1970). 

Castaneda, Carlos, The TeachinKs of Don Juans A Yaqul Way of 
Knowledge ( Ballan tine paperback, I968 ) . 

Chapman, William McK. , Re member the Wind 1 A Prairie Memoir 
(J. B. Lippineott Go., 1965)» 

Clark, Ann, Brave Against the Enemy (Branch of Education, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs). 
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Goiliorf John, Indians of the Americas (Mentor paperbaoivf 19^+7)* 

Colver^ Anne, Bread and But ter Indian (Avon paperback, 1964). 

Cook, will, Comanche Captives (Bantam paperback, I960)* 

Cooper, James Fenimore, The Deeralayer (Signet paperback, 19&3)* 

The Last of the Mohica^ns (Airmont paperback, 1962). The 
Pathfinder (Signet paperback, 1961)* The Prairie (Lancer 
paperback, 1968). 

Cronyn, George W, , ed. , American Indian Poe try (Liveright 
paperback, 19J4 ) . 

Cushman, Dan, Stay Away , Joe (B&ntam paperback, 1953) • 

Davis, Christopher, North American Indian (Ilamlyn Publishing 
Group, 1969 )* 

Day, A* Grove, The Sky Clears t Poa try of the American Indians 
(Bison p-iperback, 1951 )• 

Deloria, Vine Jr. , Custer Died for go u r Sine : An Indla ri Manifesto 
(Avon paperback, 1971)* 

Edmonds, Walter D. , Drums AlonK the Mohawk (Bantam paperback, 

1936). 

Embree , Edwin B. , Indians of the Americas (Collier paperback, 1970) 
Farb, Peter, Man * a Rise to Civilisation (Avon poperback, I 968 ), 
Fast, Howard, The Last Frontier (Signet paperback, I 968 ). 

Ferber, Edna, Cimarron (Bantam paperback, 1930)* 

Fey, Harold E# and D'Arcy McNiule, Indians and Other Americana ; 

Two Ways of Life Meet (Perennial paperbaok, 1970)* 

Finerty, John F* , Warpath and Bivouac ; The Big Horn and Yellowstone 
Expeditions (Bison paperback, 1955)* 

Fisher, Clay, Sante Fe Passage (Bantam paparbsek, 1952). Yellow 
Hair (Pocke t paperback , 1955) • 

Forrest, Earle R, , The Snake Dance of the Hopl Indiana (Tower 
paperback, 196 I). 

Friend, Ed, The Ecalphun tera (Fawcett paperback, 1968)* 

Fuller, lola. The Loon Feather (Harbraea paperback, 1940). 
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Gage, Wilson. Secret of Indian Mound (Archway paperback, 1958). 

Graham, W, A- , the Custer Myth (Bonanaa Books, 1953). ThJ. 
of the Little Big Horn (Bonanza Books, 1959). 

Grant, Joan, Scarlet Feather (Avon papsrbock, 19^5). 

Grey, Zane , Lost Pueblo (Pocket paperback, 195^). 

Grove, Fred, The Land Seekers (Ballantine paperbaok, 1963)* 

Gruber, Frank, Buglea West (Bantam paperback, 195^). 

Henry, Will, Custer * s Last Stand (Tempo paperback, 1966). 

Sons cf the Western Frontier : Red Brother and White (Bantam 
paperback, 1969) • 

Heyerdahl, Thor, Kon-Tikl (Pocket paperback, 1950). 

Hoebel, E. Adamsoti, the Cheyennes : Indiana of the Great Plains 
(Holt, Rinehart and Winston paperback, i 960 ). 

Hopson, William, the Last Apache a (Tower paperbaek, 1951)- 

Howard, Harold P. , Mystery of Sacajawea ; Indian Girl with Lewis 
and Clark (I969). 

Ingram, Hunter, Forked tongue (Ballantine paperback, 1970). 

Jackson, Helen Hunt, Century of Dishonor (Roes and Haines, Inc., 
1964), Ramona (Avon paperback, 1970), 

Jones, X, X., Broken Lance (Ballantine paperback, I969). 

Josephy, Alvin M. Jr., the Indian Heritage of America (Bantam 
paperback, 1968), __ 

Kennedy, Michael S. , ed. , The Red Man’s West (Haatines Kouae, 1965) 

Kluckhohn, Clyde and Dorothea Leighton, The Navaho (Doubleday 
Anchor paperback, 1962). 

Eopit, Ar-thur, Indians ; A Play (Hill and ViJang paperback, 1969). 

LaParge, Oliver, A Pic torial His-tory of the American Indian 
(Crown Pablishers, 1956). 

L* Amour, Louis, Kiov?~> trail (Bantam paperback, 1964) . the Broken 
Gun (Bantam paperback, ’966), 
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Longfellow, Henry Wsdsv/orth, Song of Hlav/athn (Bounty Books, 1968) 

Lowie, Robert H. , Indians of «ie Plains (American Muaeum Science 
paperback, 195^ )• 

Manfred, Frederick, Conquering Horae (Signet paperback, 1959). 

Lord Grizzly (Signet paperback, 195^). Scarle t PI ume (Pocket 
paperback, 1964), 

Marquis, Thomas B. , ed. , Wooden Leg (Bison paperback, 1931). 

Marriott, Alice and Carol K. Haehlln, American Epic ; Story of the 
American Indian (Mentor paperback, 1969). 

McCracken, Haroid, George Gatlin and the Old Frontier (Bonanza 
Books, 1959 ). 

Means, Florence Crannell, Shadow Over Wide Run (Signet paperback, 
1942). 

Miles, Charles, Indian and Eskimo Artlfac ta of North America 
(Bonanza Books, I 963 ). 

Milton, John R. , ed, , The American Indian Speaks (Dakota Press 
paperback, 1969 ). 

Mitchell, Emerson Blaekhorse and T, D. Allen, Miracle Hill ; The 
Story of a Kavaho Boy (University of Oklahoma Press, 1967). 

Nelson, Bruce, Land of the Pacotahs (Bison paperback, 1946). 

Norman, John, Ghost Dance (Ballantine paperback, 1970). 

Olsen, Theodore V., The Stalking Moon (Avon paperback, 1965 ). 

Parkaan, Francis, The Oregon Trail (Signet paperback-, 1950). 

Patten, Lewis B., Apache rtostage (Signet paperback, 1970). 

Riggs , T. F. , A Log Ho use Was Home: South Dakota Stories for My 
Two Boys (Expo£.ltion Press, I 961 ) . 

Rltzenthaler , Robert E. and Pat, The Woodland Indiana (American 
Museum Science paperback, 1970). 

Roberts, Kenneth, Northwest Passage (Fawcett paperback, 1937). 

Sandoz, Mari, Cheyenne Autumn (Avon paperback, 1953). QT- ^ J ule a 
(Bison paperback, 1935). 

Schmitt, Max-tin F. and Dee Brown, Fighting Indians of the West 
(Bonanza Books , 1968 ). 
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ochoor. Genet The Jim Thorpe Story (/irchv/ny pwperbackt 1951 )• 

SchultSi J» W* t My Life a b an Indian (Fawcett paperback^ 1935)* 

Smith t Martin# The Indians Won (Belmont paperback t 1970) • 

Snyder# Gacil# Bl^ With Venpre^nce (Ballantine paperback# 1969) • 

Steiner# Stan#^ The New Indians (Delta paperback, 1968), 

Stout# Carol G* # The Quest for the Four Parrots (Division of 
Education, Wavaho Area, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1970)* 

Stoutenburgh , John Jr, # Die tionary of the American Indian 
(Philosophical Library^ I960) * 

Stuart, Colin# JSh oot an Arrow to Stop the Kind (Popular paperback, 
1970). 

Tebbel, John and Keith Jennison# The Amerioan Indian Wars 
(Bonanza Books# 1970). 

Telfair# Richard, Secret of Apache Canyon (Fawcett paperback# 1959) 

Ulyatt# Kenneth# North Against the Sioux (Popular paparbaak, 1965)* 

Underhill# Ruth M. # Rad Han* s America (University of Chicago Press# 
1955). 

Utley# Robert M. , Last Days of the Sioux Na^tlon (Yale Univer- 

sity Press paperback# 1963). 

Van Every# Dale, Disinherited (Avon paperback# 1966). 

Vestal, Stanley, Sitting Bull : Champion o_f the Sioux (University 
of Oklahoma Press# 1932). 

Von Hagen# Victor W. # The Az tec ; Man and Tribe (Meritor paperback# 

1961 ). 

Waters# Frank# Book of the Hopi (Ballantine paperback# 1963)* 

Welloya# Wiliam and Vinson Brown# Warriors of the Rainbow ; Strange 
and Prophetic Dreams o_f Indian Peo ple (Naturegraph Co. paperback# 

1952). 

Wissler, Clark, Indians of the United States (Doubleday paperback, 

1966 ). 

Witton, Dorothy, Grossroadm for Chela (Archway paperback, 1956). 



v.;?'; 'v'-a , ' -shop , Legends of the Mij^h ty Sioux (Fantab paperback^. 
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